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DANIEL O’CONNELL AND 
ELLEN COURTENAY 


II 


LLEN Courtenay’s ultimatum to O’Connell, 

declaring that she had received promises of 
assistance from ‘many persons,’ and that ‘it would 
make her fortune’ to denounce him publicly, was 
posted to O’Gorman Mahon, the young Member of 
Parliament for County Ciare, at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1831. It was exactly a year later that, in the 
Fleet Prison in London, she added the date to the 
last footnote to the pamphlet, which was published 
and at once broadcast over England, by the Editor 
of the Satirist. He must have made a very handsome 
profit on the sale of so small a publication at the price 
» of half a crown per copy. The pamphlet comprises 
twenty-seven small pages of narrative in large black 
type, followed by ten pages of footnotes in smaller 
type, which are mainly concerned with a denunciation 
' of O’Connell’s public activities as an Irish agitator, 
and are written in the familiar style of all his political 
critics at the time. 

The first footnote, for instance, denounces ‘this 
man of atrocity’ for having ‘ violated the sanctity of 
the Lord’s day by changing even its title, and styling 
it “‘the O’Connell Sunday ’’’ with the object of 
‘wringing from the poor Peasantry their last penny 
.... to enable him to pursue his insatiable ambition.’ 
And the concluding footnote, which is quite obviously 
written to serve as political propaganda for quotation 
throughout England, fills four pages of close type. 
It begins by explaining that ‘ in political science I pro- 
fess not to be an adept: it is not exactly the province 
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of a female, nor is it at all in consonance with my tast: 
and inclination—but of common sense and ordinar 
foresight, I lay claim to such share as is usually al. 
lowed to women. These qualifications enable me t 
see clearly through the motives which actuate thi 
braggadocio of Ireland, this Cromwell of his day, 
After much more abuse of this kind, she describe 
how O’Connell had ‘succeeded in lighting the flame 
of discord and religious contention amongst his coun. 
trymen and the kingdom became a scene of rude dis. 
order.’ The Catholic Emancipation Act is explained 
as ‘ the voluntary concession on the part of a liberal 
and enlightened administration,’ whereas the ‘ agi. 
tator’ had ‘modestly claimed the merit of having 
forced the measure of emancipation of His Majesty’s 
Ministers!’ ‘Surely,’ she exclaims, the ‘credulous 
Hibernians’ will upon the next election reject ‘ this 
worthless and spurious braggart’ and will restore to 
the councils of the Nation ‘ the worthy, intelligent, 
and excellent Knight of Kerry, and his colleague 
Colonel Crosbie.’ And this most useful political 
tract, composed by a woman who proclaims to all the 
world that she has been seduced by him and left to 
starve, concludes with the following most judicious 
blend of politics and sentiment : 


How can the popularity of such a man be long preserved? 
Raised up by fraud and dishonour—he must soon tumble 
from his high station, and his fall will then be still more 
rapid than his ascent. When such an event does take place 
I heartily pray that his sins may be purified by contrition 
and atonement—and that the Father of all Mercies may 
extend that indulgence to him, which in this world he with- 
held from the wretched being that fell beneath his power. 

Such is the parting prayer of the desolate, unfriended 
and broken-hearted 


ELLEN CourRTENAY. 
Fleet Prison, London. 
Feb. 27, 1832. 
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Daniel O’ Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


It is unnecessary to examine in any detail the hys- 
terical narrative which is the main content of the 
pamphlet. By her own account, Ellen Courtenay’s 
father was ‘ a native of Cork, and was well known as 
a man of high respectability and character, possessed 
freehold and leasehold property to a considerable 
amount, and built in the City of Cork several elegant 
houses. His own house was the receptacle for liter- 
ary characters of all grades—the men of genius, the 
scientific, the clergy and professional men of all 
branches, found there a hospitable home; his kitchen 
too, was ever open to the poor and the unfortunate, 
by which description of persons it was almost daily 


| filled.’ The bankruptcy of a banker and other disasters 


reduced his means. His wife, Ellen’s mother, was also 
‘well known; her character was so distinguished by 
acts of charity, that her death was regretted similar to 
a public calamity—almost every shop in the City of 
Cork having been closed on the occasion.’ Owing to 
her father’s financial difficulties, Ellen Courtenay de- 
cided to leave home and earn her own living, having 
equipped herself before leaving Cork with a certifi- 
cate to the ‘ excellence of her moral character’ from 
the Catholic bishop. 

After her arrival in Dublin the young lady, being 
then ‘scarcely Fifteen Years of Age,’ made her way 
to O’Connell’s house in Merrion Square to consult 
him concerning a mortgaged leasehold of her father’s. 
He received her ‘ with much cordiality and kindness,’ 
but instinct, she says, warned her that it was better to 
conduct her subsequent business dealings with him in 
writing, during the eight months in which she ‘engaged 
herself at a Boarding School of the first class’ in Dub- 
lin. At the end of that time O’Connell, according to 
her story, asked her to come and see him concerning 
the mortgaged house, at Merrion Square; and it was 
on this occasion—to which her polite vocabulary does - 
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ample justice—he ‘sullied his fame and his honow 
irretrievably, by one of the most ungenerous, dis- 
graceful and inhuman assaults on a defenceless fe. 
male, ever recorded in the black catalogue of human 
depravity. Vain were all my struggles, all my prayers, 
all my cries for assistance; he sunk the man in the 
brutality of the monster, and desisted not from his 
prey, until he had accomplished the most remorseless 
and flagrant aggression which ever disgraced human. 
ity.’ 

How anyone can ever have believed such a pre- 
posterous story it is hard to imagine—except that any 
story likely to discredit O’Connell at the time was 
eagerly accepted. By her own admission, O’Connell 
insisted on seeing all his clients at his own house in 
Merrion Square, where he lived with his wife and his 
large family of children; some at least of whom (to 
say nothing of his secretaries) must have heard the 
girl’s ‘vain cries for assistance.” Her narrative pro- 
ceeds to describe how, after she had recovered from 
a ‘ death-like trance,’ O’Connell ‘ took a book with a 
cross upon it, and in the most earnest and solemn 
manner swore that he would liberally provide for me, 
that I should never know the pangs of want and that all 
in his power (which was not inconsiderable) should be 
accomplished for my peace and happiness.’ The 
sequel is even less convincing. She claims to have 
determined at once to leave Ireland in disgust, and 
that he gave her ‘a trifling sum’ fo pay for her jour- 
ney to London, where she ‘fortunately gained a situa- 
tion of respectability,’ until she knew that she was 
going to become a mother, whereupon she returned 
to Dublin. There the boy was born, and, bv her 
account, was christened Henry Simpson at O’Con- 
nell’s suggestion. But he refused to give her money, 
so that she had to pawn all she possessed, and then 
went back to London for four years with the child, 
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and there with a lady’s help founded a small school. 

One point in her narrative is most curious, for she 
states that she ‘ never told any person of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s conduct towards me,’ even when she and her 
child were in extreme poverty in London. ‘To the 
present hour,’ she writes in January, 1832, ‘the sad 
tale of my misfortunes has only been communicated in 
} detached portions to two or three female friends.’ 
| O’Gorman Mahon must have felt some suspicion when 
he read that startling statement a year after the lady 
had applied to him and delivered an ultimatum to 
O’Connell through him! How many of her other 
statements in the pamphlet were equally untrue we 
can only guess. It is probably true enough, however, 
that when O’Connell’s rich uncle died she returned to 
Dublin again to renew her efforts to get money from 
him. By this time, O’Connell had plainly decided 
to have no more dealings with her, for he refused to 
see her and referred her to a ‘ religious professor whom 
he employs to transact such affairs as will not exactly 
suit the conscience and honour of more scrupnulous 
men.’ She even pursued O’Connell to his house; 
but there his patience finally gave wav and ‘he sud- 
denly hurled me from his door and slammed it against 
my face with all the fury and gesticulation of an in- 
censed drayman.’ 

So the squalid narrative proceeds—the narrative 
upon which Sir James O’Connor has based his own 
gratuitous attack upon O’Connell’s moral character. 
There is no need to follow her subsequent difficulties, 
which culminated in her imprisonment for debt and in 
the publication of her half-crown pamnhlet—which 
must have earned a large profit for her publishers and 
been a valuable contribution to the recklesslv unscru- 
pulous campaign with which O’Connell was pursued 
after his return to Parliament. How much of the pro- 
fit came to Ellen Courtenay was of little consequence ; 
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that ill-starred ‘ female’ was very soon in dire trouble 
again. She returned to Ireland after her release from 
prison, and changing her former tactics, she proceeded 
to get in touch with Dublin Castle, as the. author of 
one of the most damaging attacks upon O’Connel 
that had been delivered by anyone. She applied to 
the chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant, Dean Vignolles, 
who was afterwards to become Dean of Ossory and 
whose library not long ago was dispersed among book 
collectors in Ireland. It contained many interesting 
old volumes, and among them a bound collection of 
Irish pamphlets which included the Dean’s own copy 
of Ellen Courtenay’s libel on O’Connell. With it he 
bound up four letters addressed to him in the year 
1835 by Ellen Courtenay, and these, together with 
the volume itself, have been kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by their owner, Mr. Williams. 

The first letter is dated April 12th, 1835, from 
48 Mabbot Street, and said that ‘ my distress is such 
that if something be not immediately done in my be- 
half I must inevitably perish !—to the truth of which 
/ court the strictest enquiry.’ For two years she had 
been living in the house of an impoverished widow. 
She had been separated during her travels and her 
imprisonment from her son—who had been placed in 
a Catholic orphanage through the assistance of 
O’Connell’s friend, the ‘ religious professor,’ to whom 
Ellen Courtenay had herself applied. Now she writes 
to Dean Vignolles to say that ‘ the bearer of this letter 
is my long-lost, scouted and deserted child, who I have 
at length found after and painful and almost hopeless 
search of two years, amongst a horde of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s deserted offspring, in filth, nakedness, wretched- 
ness, and misery—grown-up men and women totally 
uneducated in this enlightened Age that education is 
available to all. Could I get to London, I have much 
to say on this Subject, but here I can do nothing. I 
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therefore implore you, Revd. Sir, for the Sake of Him 
who loves and rewards generous Acts, have Compas- 
sion upon the long Sufferings of a deeply injured, 
heart-broken and defenceless female and Afford her 
the Assistance she most earnestly solicits, and for 
which goodness her grateful tears and prayers should 
ever be offered. 


‘If His Excellency will not Assist—Oh! Sir, will 
you not do something in my behalf yourself? I beg 
leave most respectfully to subscribe myself, 


‘Your most humble servant and suppliant, 
‘ ELLEN CouRTENAY.’ 


Six days later another begging letter followed, which 
read :— 

‘Revd. Sir—Your Charity and goodness, I am sure, 
will make allowances for the Anxiety I feel to know 
the result of my Application. Food I have not been 
able to procure for my Child yesterday, to the truth 
of which I court the strictest enquiry. My distresses 
must shortly end, if something be not done in my be- 
half. Oh! Sir, have Compassion upon the manifold 
Afflictions of a broken-hearted individual and her 
grateful prayers shall ever be offered for your health 
and happiness.’ 

Dean Vignolles, as the Lord Lieutenant’s chaplain, 
must have been accustomed to receiving begging let- 
ters. But it was surely a unique experience to receive 
these importunate appeals from a woman who, after 
spending more than ten years in trying to obtain money 
from the uncrowned King of Catholic Ireland and hav- 
ing actually made a considerable sum by denouncing 
him in a scandalous pamphlet, had now turned her 
attentions to the Lord Lieutenant. It may even have 
crossed the Dean’s mind that she was a dangerous lady 
to have dealings with; and that he himself—if not the 
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Lord Lieutenant—might quite conceivably be de. 
nounced by her as the parent of some other long-lost 
and neglected child. One thing he must have realised 
was that Ellen Courtenay, though a Catholic, was 
now appealing to the Protestant Establishment for 
relief. He could not even dismiss her with the obvious 
retort that there were Catholic orphanages where her 
boy would be cared for and taught; for she had by her 
own account just taken the unfortunate boy away from 
the Catholic orphanage where O’Connell’s friend, the 
‘religious professor,’ had found him a home. But her 
importunity was certainly remarkable. He had not 
answered either of her begging letters, and on 
April 27th he received yet another—this time brought 
to him by hand, and expressing a still greater anxiety 
because she had heard that their Excellencies were 
about to leave Dublin. And a week later, on the day 
before the Viceroy was to leave Dublin in fact, Ellen 
Courtenay played a last card by sending him a copy 
of her own pamphlet denouncing O’Connell, with a 
request that she might be allowed even to sell him a 
copy of it. At the end of this last note there is a very 
interesting footnote inscribed in the Dean’s own hand- 
writing. ‘Miss C.’s Pamphlet,’ he writes, ‘ was laid 
before His Excellency, who ordered £2 to be handed 
to Miss Courtenay, and which I paid to Mr. Torrell 
of Wexburgh Street, who was authorized to receive 
it.” And on the back of the same letter there is yet 
another footnote, added later by the Dean, which re- 
cords the melancholy end to a very sordid transaction : 
‘Mr Torrell defrauded Miss Courtenay and never 
paid her the money.’ 

Having thus failed to collect money from Dublin 
Castle, Ellen Courtenay then made her way back 
to London in the following year, and there was one 
more unpleasant but extremely important incident in 
the squalid story that must be recorded. She was able 
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to serve O’Connell’s enemies once again, for she suc- 
ceeded in bringing the matter into the police courts. 
The case is on record on page 29 of the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1836, which reports the proceedings at Bow 
Street on March 16th of that year. Two of O’Connell’s 
sons, both Members of Parliament at the time, to- 
gether with O’Connell’s son-in-law, Mr. Fitzsimon, 
M.P., and also Mr. Morgan John O’Connell, M.P.— 
four M.P.’s in all—appeared in court when a charge 
of assaulting Ellen Courtenay’s son was_ brought 
against John O’Connell. The boy was by this time 
seventeen years old, and he gave his own evidence. 

On the previous Sunday, he stated, he had seen 
Daniel O’Connell and his son John O’Connell, M.P., 
walking arm in arm in Cavendish Street, apparently 
on the way to Mass in Spanish Place. John O’Con- 
nell had noticed him, had crossed the road, ‘ tore my 
cloak, dragged me along the pavement, and in the 
meanwhile beat me with his umbrella.’ Daniel O’ Con- 
nell, the boy continued, had then intervened and said 
‘Don’t strike him any more, John.’ 

A different version of the story was then given by 
John O’Connell, who said that the boy (whom he had 
never seen before) had spoken to O’Connell and fol- 
lowed him in spite of being told repeatedly to go away. 
His father had then complained to him of ‘having 
been annoyed and dogged by this boy for several 
Sunday mornings on his way to chapel.’ The boy 
had retired, but followed them again, and John 
O’Connell had then gone across the road and beaten 
the boy several times lightly with his umbrella to 
drive him away. 

When John O’Connell had made this statement in 
Court, the boy intervened again, saying to the magis- 
trate, ‘My mother and I are suffering the greatest dis- 
tress, and who are we to apply to for relief if not to 
my father?’ The magistrate replied that if he had 
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any claim upon Mr. O’Connell ‘ there are legal ani 
proper modes of redress of which you can avail your. 
self, but following him through the streets is not the 
way to obtain your object.’ John O’Connell was then 
fined twenty shillings for assault, whereupon O’ Con. 
nell’s son-in-law, Mr. Fitzsimon, who was a solicitor, 
intervened to make a statement. He said that he was 
not appearing under instructions from O’ Connell, but 
he appealed to the magistrates to devise some mean; 
of protecting O’Connell from this annoyance. ‘ Mr. 
O’ Connell denies most distinctly,’ he said, ‘ that there 
was any ground for such annoyance, or for the state. 
ments which have been made.’ The magistrates, how. 
ever, declined to act unless Mr. Fitzsumon was off. 
cially instructed to appear, and the case ended after 
Miss Courtenay had made an outburst in which she 
declared, ‘ It is Mr. O’Connell’s own fault that he 
suffers any annoyance. Both his son and I are starv- 
ing and destitute and he refuses to give us anything 
for our support. I have in vain endeavoured to come 
to some settlement with him, but although Major 
MacNamara was appointed to arrange the matter, 
nothing has yet been done. Had an arrangement been 
made, this unfortunate affair would not have 
occurred,’ 

Such is the whole story upon which Sir James 
O’Connor, ex-Lord Justice, has seen fit to launch his 
disgraceful attack upon O’Connell’s private life— 
treating Ellen Courtenay not only as an ill-used 
woman who had proved her case, but, with a gratui- 
tous insult, as ‘ one partner in O’Connell’s amours.’ 
Even the report in the Annual Register would have 
indicated the obvious answer, that Miss Courtenay 
never took any legal steps to obtain relief from him. 
And the ultimatum which she sent to O’Gorman 
Mahon further discredits her unsupported story by 
the clearest evidence that she was being bribed to 
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harass O’Connell. The whole episode was an in- 
stance of the sort of campaign with which O’Connell 
was vilified because of his determined efforts to ob- 
tain justice for the Catholics of his generation. The 
story of Ellen Courtenay was, in fact, used against 
him all over England, to such an extent that his wife 
undertook to accompany him through a tour in Eng- 
land, in an attempt to contradict the infamous slanders 
that were being spread about him. Her evidence also 
must be invoked, as another circumstance of the case 
overwhelmingly on O’Connell’s side. She was a simple 
countrywoman from Kerry, whom O’Connell had mar- 
ried at the very outset of his career at the Bar, and he 
had deliberately incurred disinheritance by his rich 
uncle, whose heir he was to have been, by marrying 
her against his uncle’s wishes. For the whole of their 
married life they remained devotedly attached to one 
another ; and in all O’Connell’s correspondence there 
is nothing more touching and impressive than the ab- 
solute faith he had in her and the way in which he 
turned to her alone, time after time, when he felt 
utterly dispirited and overcome by difficulties and dis- 
appointments. Even in the times when he was most 
triumphant he would write to her long letters com- 
plaining of the delay in getting back to her, and ex- 
pressing the intense loneliness of his self-sacrificing 
life when she was not with him. 

And one intimate letter from her, written in 1817, 
the very year in which Ellen Courtenay claimed that 
he had seduced her as an orphan in Dublin, must be 
quoted as evidence of his wife’s implicit trust in him. 
‘My own darling Dan,’ she wrote, ‘I assure you my 
darling, you are our continual subject. When a kind 
husband or father is spoken of, Ellen and Kate will 
exlaim ‘‘ Mamma, sure he is not so good a husband 
or father as our father!’? You may guess, darling, 
what my reply is. You know what you deserve, and 
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you are aware that in existence I don’t think there ; 
such a husband and father as you are and always hay 
been. Indeed I think it quite impossible there couli 
and if the truest and tenderest affection can repay you, 
believe me that I feel and bear it for you. In truth, 
my own Dan, I am always at a loss for words to cop. 
vey to you how [I love and doat on you. Many and 
many a time I exclaim to myself, ‘‘/\What a happy 
creature I am, how grateful should I be to Providene 
for bestowing on me such a husband.’’ And so ip 
deed Iam. We will, Love, shortly be fifteen year 
married, and I can answer that I never had cause ty 
repent it. I have, darling, experienced all the hap 
piness of the married state without feeling any of tts 
cares, thanks to a fond and indulgent husband.’ 

That it should be necessary, as a footnote to the 
centenary of the Catholic Emancipation Act, to pr. 
duce such intimate evidence in vindication of O’Con. 
nell’s private character is a melancholy proof of tha 
ingratitude which saddened the later years of O’Con. 
nell’s life. 

Even before 1829, he had impressed upon his witt 
that such ingratitude must be the lot of every publi 
man who tries to serve his own people without accept 
ing any reward or compensation for his services. It 
is a curious irony indeed that Sir James O’Connor— 
himself one of the most conspicuous examples of the 
rapid advance at the Irish Bar which was made pos- 
sible to Irish Catholics by O’Connell’s unaided and 
patriotic efforts—should in the same book, in which 
he has attempted to blacken O’Connell’s moral char 
acter, write pages of virtuous indignation agains 
O’Connell’s habits of personal abuse of his opponent: 
and ‘attacks upon their honour, public and private. 
Yet Sir James himself bases his own gratuitous at 
tack upon O’Connell’s private character on a grossl\ 
personal slander published by the Times, and upor 
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Daniel O’ Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


the evidence of a blackmailer whose charges were en- 
tirely unsupported. O’Connell, after all, lived in an 
age when such abuse was the common form of expres- 
sion in controversies, as the files of the Times abun- 
dantly reveal. And one can imagine what an outburst 
of indignation would have come from him if he had 
known that an Irish Catholic Lord Justice, writing a 
hundred years after the Emancipation Act, would seri- 
ously assert that ‘ the highest claim that can be made 
for O’Connell is that he antedated Emancipation by 
a decade’; would accuse O’Connell of ‘ promiscu- 
ously indulging his strong animal passions’ and of 
acting ‘ without much generosity to one partner in his 
amours’’; and deliver as his considered verdict that 
0’Connell ‘ debauched the Irish people, morally and 
mentally.’ 
Denis Gwynn. 





THE ART OF MR. ERIC GILL 


WO recent reviews of Mr. Eric Gill’s lates 
book, Azt Nonsense, make us think that it is 
time Mr. Gill’s art was discussed from the point of 
view of his own writings and the Thomistic philo- 
sophy of which he professes to be so ardent a follower. 
Few living artists enjoy the distinction of being the 
subject of special books; both Mr. Joseph Thorp’ and 
J.K.M.R. in Mr. A. Rutherston’s series of Conten. 
porary British Artists’ have written with keen apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Gill’s artistic achievements, illustrating 
their books with numerous reproductions of his sculp- 
ture and carving. Yet opinion as to the merits of his 
work is widely divergent. Whilst some admire it un- 
reservedly, others dislike it as intensely. Undoubtedly 
the same divergence of opinion exists concerning all 
artists’ works, but in the given case the Artist who is 
at the same time a writer will help us to a correct ap- 
preciation of his work as judged by his own principles. 
And in fact it is not the writing but the work that mat. 
ters, for, as Mr. Gill himself reminds us: ‘ There are 
plenty of lying documents, and very great skill and 
judgment is required to use them. But works are 
infallible guides . . . . You may write an elaborate 
series of lies on paper, but your handwriting will be- 
tray you and show what manner of man you are.” 
So we shall proceed with the examination of these 
‘infallible guides’ in the light of Avt Nonsense which 
one of its reviewers declares to ‘ say the last word on 
matters which have long been spoken of in vain.’ 


‘Eric Gill. By Joseph Thorp. London, 1929. 


*Eric Gill. By J.K.M.R. Contemporary British Artists. 
Edited by Albert Rutherston. London. 


‘Art Nonsense, p. 76. 
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The Art of Mr. Eric Gill 


One of the first questions upon which we must be 

uite clear is the true conception of beauty. It is 
agreed that the beautiful belongs to the order of trans- 
cendentals‘ and as such belongs to the very essence of 
the being like truth and goodness. As Mr. Gill 
rightly puts it, Beauty... . ‘is a shining out of the 
true and good in things,’ and ‘as all that zs is True 
_...and as all that zs is Good. . . . so all that zs is 
Beautiful.”* 

Everything that has existence is beautiful. Are we 
to conclude from this that everything is beautiful? 
Certainly not, only that which exists as a being or a 
thing. Here is an example from Mr. Gill’s own 
work. Mr. Thorp’s book contains the reproduction of 
a headless and armless female torso, /ankind (in the 
making). This symbolic figure apparently is intended 
to express the procreative aspect of mankind, whilst 
its higher rational side is completely ignored. How 
is this work to be judged? A visit to the department 
of Greek sculpture of the British Museum will show 
that an incomplete statue can certainly be an object of 
art and of great beauty. A work of art can also be 
conceived as incomplete and still be beautiful. But 
as regards Mr. Gill’s Mankind it would seem that the 
term beautiful as applied to it is unsuitable. Ought 
not mankind to convey to us primarily an idea of 
rationality, of spirituality, of the image of God?* As 
a piece of perfectly polished Hoptonwood stone it 
may posses a certain degree of beauty; but, if we at- 

‘See on this subject Note 63-bis of J. Maritain’s Art et Schol- 
astique. Paris, 1927; pp. 265-268. 

°Art Nonsense, p. 146. 

*We are uncertain whether the words ‘ in the making ’ are the 
Artist’s or Mr. Thorp’s. Do they merely mean that Mr. Thorp 
saw the torso whilst still unfinished or did the Artist mean ‘ man- 
kind in process of evolution ’? If so, a mankind deprived of the 
symbol of rationality is merely animal. 
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tach to it the symbolic significance the Artist desire; 
to convey, it lacks beauty, for it does not fulfil th 
essential conditions of a beautiful thing: it has m 
integrity or unity, it lacks proportion, and it is striking 
not because of the shining out of the true and the goot 
but by their absence. In fact it is a thing ‘ deprive/ 
of what it ought to have,’’ and therefore it has m 
beauty. 

The best known works of Mr. Gill, the Westminste 
Stations and the Leeds War Memorial have been » 
exhaustively discussed that we shall not speak of then 
here, though our personal opinion is that it is precisely 
from the point of view of the Artist’s philosophy tha 
both these works are subject to criticism. (We shall 
restrict ourselves to the examination of Mr. Gill’s 
other works. 

From the conception of the beautiful we inevitably 
pass to the artist. Who is an artist? Again we havea 


correct definition by Mr. Gill: ‘ Only he is called 
artist who works as one making things worth making 
for their own sakes independently of any use to which 
they may be put,’* and elsewhere he explains that ‘ the 
term ‘‘fine art’’ is rightly confined to those arts in 
which men, forgetting all the business of doing, of 
service, of utility, concentrate their whole attention 


upon making.’® The artist is a person ‘concerned 


for the rightness and goodness of his work, and in 
whose work beauty is the measure of his concern,’”® or 
‘the maker of things as such, is not concerned with 
the effect (uplifting or otherwise) of his work upon the 
beholder .. . .”* and so on. 

"Art Nonsense, p. 148. 

*G.K.’s Weekly, April 5th, 1930, p. 58. 

*Art Nonsense, p. 290. 

Ibid, p. 71. 

“Ibid, p. 155. 
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The Art of Mr. Eric Gill 


Anyone would be ready to endorse these views of 
Mr. Gill upon art in general and fine arts in particular ; 
however they demand further explanation. Art is a 
habit of the practical intellect, it is even a virtue, and 
from the point of view of the workman exercising his 
art the work made is not indifferent. The object made 
is merely the realisation of what the artist has in his 
mind. The work to be made is the matter of art, its 
form is the right reason.” And Mr. Gill is again 
right when he tells his readers that artists ‘ are instru- 
ments through whom passes God’s own creative 
power ’ or that the artist is ‘ God’s way of carrying on 
material creation to a higher pitch.’* This, no doubt, 
applies even more to the fine arts tending to produce 
beautiful things. The right reason necessary to the 
artist for the conception of an object of art is, as M. 
Maritain says again, ‘a footprint or a ray of the Crea- 
tive Intelligence impressed upon the heart of the 
created being.’"* Thus we understand the artist, and 
expect him to live up to this high standard in his 
works, his personal life being nobody else’s concern. 

Pure art teaches men the delectation of the spirit; 
it contains a certain analogy with wisdom, it leads men 
to contemplation.** Such an effect is produced not by 
the selection of certain uplifting subjects represented 
in the works of art, but by the action of beauty upon 
men. We see this effect in the contemplation of the 
primitives whose ‘awkwardness’ according to M. 
Maritain was ‘a sacred weakness, by which one 
glimpsed the subtle intellectuality of art.’** Now we 
do not find this ‘awkwardness,’ this ‘sacred weakness’ 


2]. Maritain, op, cit., p. 11—12. 
'SArt Nonsense, p. 262. 

“ J. Maritain, op. cit., p. 38. 

8 J. Maritain, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
* Tbid., p. 86, 
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in the works of contemporary artists; rather there ar 
dangers which threaten to cause the artist to devia 
from his direct object. Not only is there what Mr. 
Gill calls ‘ photographic representation ’ or ‘ illusion 
making,’ but also the danger of an exaggeration ¢ 
technical dexterity, the desire to please, to promot 
emotions, passions. According to M. Maritain the ven 
idea of the beautiful needs to be purified, and thy 
thinker reminds us of St. Thomas’s warning tha 
‘those who find no joy in spiritual pleasures, hav: 
recourse to pleasures of the body’ (Summa, I1-Ilae, 
Qu. 35, a. 4 ad 2).” When art is unable to give th 
spiritual pleasure which it should, it is lowered ti 
sensual delectation alone. 

But let us return to Mr. Gill’s artistic work and en. 
deavour to find the spiritual delectation it may give 
us. Leaving out the works we have spoken of we shall 
examine those we know from the exhibition in the 
Goupil Gallery two years ago and from the books 
already mentioned. We find two Crucifixes and 
several works representing the Madonna and Child. 
Christian iconography or the art of representing the 
Sacred Persons possesses definite rules. There are 
traditional types and ways in which the spiritual is 
conveyed to the senses. At all times artists have 
striven to express primarily the spiritual character of 
the Sacred Persons. The Byzantine artists succeeded 
in this perhaps better than any others, for their icons 
do not represent real Persons—they are but conven- 
tional representations of ideal types. The material 
side is reduced to a minimum, only the face, hands 
and feet are uncovered, even the legs of the Child 
Jesus are veiled by long robes, but an attentive study 
reveals that the eyes are full of expression—the shin- 
ing out of the soul. Mr. Gill breaks with this tradi- 
tion: his Madonnas are also conventional representa- 


7 Ibid., p. 130. 
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tions, yet of how different a character! Frankly we 
like none of them, but the one of 1912 executed, we 
imagine, in Mr. Gill’s pre-Catholic days, ought to 
have been destroyed by him. ‘Whilst Byzantine and 
early Italian artists saw in Our Lady the Theotokos, 
the Mother of God, for Mr. Gill She is merely the 
human Mother, and, as in Mankind, in depicting Her 
he ever emphasises one aspect only—the one men 
share with animals. To one brought up in Catholic 
traditions such insistence is not merely revolting, but 
blasphemous. We could scarcely imagine the feelings 
of a devout Russian peasant who would be shown a 
‘Madonna’ by Mr. Gill and told that it was meant to 
represent Her whom he reverences as ‘ more honour- 
able than the Cherubim and incomparably more glori- 
ous than the Seraphim.’ 


The artist’s biblical subjects both sculptured and 
drawn are all hall-marked by the same defect— an 
over-emphasis of sex, and we admit our complete in- 
ability to experience any spiritual delectation at the 
| sight of these works. But in the Headdress exhibi- 
| ted in the Goupil Gallery, where it faced the Crucifix, 

and Slits Mr. Gill has strayed further than ever 
from his principle that all works of art. . . . become 
acts of worship.** Mr. Joseph Thorp calls the Spits 
‘jolly little pagan jokes,’ but such jokes are not per- 
/ mitted to one who loudly proclaims himself the dis- 

ciple of the Angelic Doctor. Thomisme oblige! 

In the matter of religious art Mr. Gill seems to 
have ideas of his own. An act of worship in art con- 
sists for him in the devotion ‘to the well-making of 
the thing to be made, be it house or chair or carved 
stone idol, be it his family or his own soul,’” and reli- 
gious art means ‘ anything done or made according 


“Art Nonsense, p. 33- 
* Ibid., p. 196. 
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to the rule of God; and as the service of God is per. 
fect freedom, it follows that, loving God, we may do 
and therefore make what we like—we shall not there. 
fore incur the blame attaching to the irreligious.’ The 
right way of making things is ‘the way God would have 
them made, the way God makes things Himself.” 
This seems a great presumption. But who is to judge 
whether a work of art is such as God wishes it to be if 
not the Church? The artist has some scathing remarks 
about the Church as art critic. ‘ The Church,’ and he 
means the Catholic Church, ‘is not a cultured set.” 
‘ She knows nothing of art—she buys what is to hand.’ 
The Church ‘ is not concerned with the end of man’s 
work—hence she is not an authority on aesthetics and 
knows nothing of art.’” Her ministers as judges of 
art are contemptible. ‘As critic of the works of men 
he (the priest) is often beneath contempt. . . .’” ‘ that 
rare thing among ecclesiastics, a man of culture 

..™ “it is only by a happy accident that a priest 
is a man of culture ’**—are sentences scattered all 
through Mr. Gill’s writings. And it is obvious that 
without possessing the technical knowledge necessary 
for the making of an object of art a representative of 
the Church may blunder, but the priest with his philo- 
sophical and theological training is the very person to 
judge art, provided he does it by this standard, and 
does not let himself be dragged into technicalities 
which are outside his sphere. 


7° Tbid., pp. 260-261. 
*! Ibid., p. 305. 
*2Art Nonsense, p. 305. 


Art and Love. By Eric Gill. Bristol, 1927. In the re- 
print of the same essay in Art Nonsense this offensive remark has 
been omitted. 


*Art Nonsense, p. 260. 
*8 Ibid., p. 273. 
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The Church indeed does judge works of art. The 
XXVth Session of the Council of Trent has ordained 
‘that no one be allowed to place, or cause to be 
placed any wxwsual (insolitam) image, in any place or 
church, howsoever exempted, except that image have 
been approved of by the bishop.’ It would seem that, 
were this command enforced, almost every religious 
work of Mr. Gill would be condemned as unusual. In 
the Crucifix exhibited in the Goupil Galleries the ar- 
tist, departing from his customary style, makes an at- 
tempt to be realistic. The result is most unpleasant 
and the work belongs precisely to the category which 
the Church prohibits—not in the capacity of art critic, 
but as the defender of the religious feelings of the 
faithful.  Championing the true, she at the same 
time champions the beautiful. 

St. Thomas has a chapter upon Scandal, and in his 
essay upon the ‘ Enormities of Religious Art’ Mr. 
Gill says very rightly that in judging objects of art it 
has to be asked : ‘Are they occasions of sin? Do they 
promote good deeds? Are they harmful to the 
young?’** Mr. Gill applies this standard only to 
that art which he calls ‘ illusion-making ’ or ‘ the mak- 
ing of criticism,’ but it seems to us that this excellent 
principle should hold good with any art. Yet we can- 
not see how it fits in with two of Mr. Gill’s books, 
text and illustrations, which we even mention reluc- 
tantly, namely, ‘ The Song of Songs’ and ‘ Art and 
Love ’—the latter has been included in A7t Nonsense. 
The technical merits of the illustrations may be very 
high, yet these works would scarcely be passed by 
the censor were his attention drawn to them. We are 
sorry to say the plates of ‘ Art and Love’ were shown 
at the Catholic Art and Crafts Exhibition in 1929, and 
are also published in the April number of the Stadio, 
where Mr. Chesterton used them to illustrate his re- 


**Art Nonsense, p. 263. 
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view of Mr. Gill’s book. The 7ad/e?’s indignan 
‘abominable’ was none too strong an adjective ty 
apply to these plates. Such work will not add to th 
artist’s reputation. 

Mr. Gill in Azvt and Love and in another of his 
essays on Dress in Art Nonsense expounds ideas which 
have already been expressed by the notorious Dukho. 
bor leader Peter Verighin. The practical application 
of these theories is giving sufficient trouble to the 
Canadian Police who, when these ardent sectarians, 
discarding every shred of clothing march in proces. 
sion, chase them with the clothes which our artist con. 
siders as ‘foul.’ We are also afraid that Mr. Gill 
lays too great a stress upon one aspect of conjugal 
love, forgetting its highest form—the friendship which 
according to Pére Lacordaire ‘is in Christianity the 
term and supreme reward of conjugal love.’” 

But possibly the strange character of some of Mr. 
Gill’s works is due to his belief that man is still ina 
state of innocence. If so he would disagree with the 
Holy Father, who quite recently reminded us that man 
had lost his innocence through original sin and that 
all educational systems based on negation or oblivion 
of this fact were to be condemned. Art being a power- 
ful weapon of education, such a condemnation un- 
doubtedly includes it; too. 


What, then, is the general conclusion? Mr. Gill 
undoubtedly possesses many natural gifts—the m- 
choatio naturalis—a necessary condition for Art. This 
natural gift, as M. Maritain reminds us, is not Art 
itself, as Art is a’ virtue which demands a special cul- 
ture and discipline.* The Church alone can dis- 
cipline Christian art. There is a world of difference 
in the way the two thinkers, Mr. Gill and M. Maritain, 


*"P. H. D. Lacordaire. Sainte Marie Madeleine, p. 38. 
** J. Maritain, op. cit., p. 68. 
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speak of the Church’s attitude to Art. The former 
appears chiefly concerned with the utilitarian aspect, 
the ‘ Church as buyer,’ the ‘ principal customer’ are 
expressions which he freely uses. According 
to Mr. Gill the Church ‘has always bought in the 
cheapest market,’”* and considering that she is ‘ down 
and out’ as far as sculptors are concerned” he be- 
| lieves the sculptor ‘free from any collaboration with 
the Church ... .’ which enables him ‘ to try innumer- 
able amusing experiments in purely aesthetic develop- 
ment.’** Hence the Splits, the Headdress, the Song 
of Songs | 

But the profound French thinker shows us a very 
different aspect of the part the Bride of Christ plays 
in art: 

‘This great Contemplative, instructed by the gift 
of knowledge, has deep discernment of all that the 
human heart needs, she knows the unique value of 


Art. This is why she has so well protected it in the 
' world. Much more, she has summoned it unto the 
opus Dei and she requires it to compound perfumes 
of great price to be shed by her upon the, head and 
feet of her Master. Ut guid perditio ista? say the 
philanthropists. She continues to embalm the body 
of the One she loves whose death she announces each 


day, donec veniat.’ * 


GEORGE BENNIGSEN. 


Art Nonsense, pp. 304-305. 
5°Art Nonsense, p. 304. 

Art Nonsense, p. 308. 

2 J. Maritain, op. cit., p. 133. 





FILM DANGERS 


ECENTLY in The Catholic Times Captain Curl 
called the attention of his fellow-Catholics t 
the dangers of the films. The financial power behint 
the films may be gauged by realising that the capits 
invested in them issome eighthundred million pound, 
And the dangers to even the morals of the onlookers, 
especially the child-onlooker, may be gauged by re. 
calling that in a recent cinema disaster the film las 
seen by the children was one passed by the Censor 
for adults ! 

Captain Curd’s moving, indeed disconcerting, truths 
about film dangers receive corroboration from a 
authoritative quarter. The following facts we take 
from ‘ The Report of an Experiment conducted in 
October 1929 by a Special Committee of the British 
Institute of Adult Education into the educational in- 
fluence of commercially shown films.”* 

Some forty-eight observers were distributed over 
twenty-seven centres in England and Scotland. They 
made notes on ninety films. ‘On the whole the ob. 
servers’ reports, though differing widely in their est 
mate of individual films show remarkable agreement i1 
their general conclusions. They confirm the generally 
accepted belief that there is little educational value in 
the films usually shown to the public.’ This is a cor: 
firmation of the psychological fact that there is no eas} 
way of doing hard things; but there is a quick way oi 
doing hard things—by hard work. Liquid food is m 
substitute for solid food. But cinemas provide mental 
food in what we may call liquid form. ‘It is therefore 
significant that investigation into facts confirms a 
priori reasoning. 


*Printed in The Journal of Adult Education, April, 1930. 
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Film Dangers 


The Report continues : ‘ Thirteen centres reported 
definitely deleterious elements in the programmes 
which they visited; that is deleterious morally rather 
than intellectually. One film dealing with the life of 
the American underworld was singled out by four 
centres for especial condemnation. Another deleteri- 
ous film (Manchester) was one showing the attempt of 
a married woman to seduce a young boy.’ And this 
after the examination and no doubt the approval of 
the censor ! 

‘Nearly all our observers are agreed upon the intel- 
lectually deadening quality of the programmes... . 
they are characterised by an almost entire lack of ori- 
ginality, spontaneity and variety in the realm of ideas. 
... . One or two observers add that many children 
have developed the habit of going far too often to the 
pictures, with the result that whatever good effects 
these might occasionally produce were offset by the 
mental drug habit they thus inculcated.’ All this 
indictment of the existing commercial film is summed 
up in the following conclusions of the forty-eight 
observers :— 


1. General agreement as to the paucity of direct 
education in the sense of instruction or useful infor- 
mation or aesthetic stimulation. 


2. General agreement that the most educational 
feature of the average programme is the news budget; 
but that this is usually treated too cursorily to be 
effective. 

3. In exceptional cases individual films have some 
direct educational value, mainly through setting or 
through the incidental showing of pictures of nature or 
of life in foreign countries. 

4. A number of films, rather fewer than the good 
films referred to above, were definitely described as 
deleterious in a moral sense. 
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5. The trude and stereotyped fare offered in many 
programmes has a deleterious effect intellectually, 
by degrading the imagination of those who see then 
and by failing to provide any stimulus of origina 
ideas. 

Captain Curd’s plain-spoken indictment could hardly 
find more timely and complete confirmation. It re. 
mains to be seen how far the indictment and the con. 
firmation will have their desired effect on either the 
film-maker or the film-gazer. 


Vincent McNassz, O.P. 


O FELIX CULPA ! 


‘O Felix culpa quae talem et tantum meruit habere 
Redemptorem.’ 


DEN’S curst tree 
On Calvary 
Bore fruit beyond hope’s dreaming. 


O blessed Sin! 
That thus did win 
Such and so great redeeming. 


Vincent McNassp, O.P. 
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TWO VOICES FROM ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


HE two voices are (1) THE Goop ESTATE OF THE 

CaTHOLIC CuuRCH, by Viscount Halifax (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.); and (2) THe Bripce-CuHurRcH: 
An Outspoken Essay by R. LI. Llangford-James, 
with a preface by Sidney Dark (Philip Allan and Co.; 
paper, pp. 128; 2/6 net). 

These two voices are none the less impressive be- 
cause of their differences of origin and aim. One is 
by a layman; the other by a hard-working clergyman 
of the diocese of Birmingham. Though both are so 
moved by the witness of scripture and tradition as to 
admit a de jure divino primacy of St. Peter and there- 
fore of the Pope, the practical proposals of the clergy- 
man are in startling contrast with the mild exhortations 
of the layman. 

Viscount Halifax speaks of himself as an optimist 
who ‘ glories in the appellation.” But the present 
writer confesses that a sense of despair is the main 
resultant of his Lordship’s optimism. A traditional 
Catholic, such as the present writer, cannot conceive 
how a sincere mind like that of Viscount Halifax can 
on the one hand remain in deliberate communion with 
Modernist and Low Church heresy and on the other 
hand imagine a time when Rome will re-unite with 
those who willingly communicate with heretics. 

The Rev. Llangford-James has felt the force of this 
argument, when put before him by some of his Catho- 
lic friends. Little or nothing could be said when we 
urged the impossibility of re-union with an ecclesias- 
tical group who, entirely by their own will, remained 
infull communion with heresy. To answer this argu- 
ment, which is of a practical kind, Mr. Llangford- 
James makes a practical proposal. But a quotation 


will be the best statement of the proposed scheme. 
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‘It is no new thing I am suggesting. Thus Dean Ing 
(in Assessments and Anticipations, pp. 77-78): ‘* Mr. Bir. 
rell, a detached critic of Church matters, enumerates foy 
PurGEs in our Church history which expelled in turn ty 
Papists, the Laudians, the Nonconformists and the Nm 
jurors .... Since then there has been a revival of faith an 
fervour in the Church of England, so much so that Pury 
Number Five may shortly be expected.’’ I am, howev, 
suggesting a new method; not of forcible ejection but o 
agreed partition .... Neither side should go out into th 
wilderness but that a peaceful partition should be agree 
upon, with a share-out of endowments, buildings and othe 
plant.’ (p. go). 

We make no claims to a share in the propheticd 
office; yet we can hardly help expecting, if not hop. 
ing, that what this scheme proposes may one day take 
effect. If one of the notes of the Church is its vis: 
bility any clearing of the issue must be to the good. 
Viscount Halifax’s English loyalty to the Establish. 
ment is so fundamental a devotion that whilst profes. 
sing his belief in the merely local character of the 
Church of England and thereby denying its infall. 
bility, he still credits it with infallibility in the matte 
of its Orders. The recognition of Anglican Orden 
he makes a point of preliminary acceptance by Rome. 
And until these infallibly guaranteed Orders are rt 
cognised by the See of Peter he is content to remait 
in communion with Bishops who look on the Blessed 
Sacrament as Magic! 

Mr. Llangford-James, with a sense of loyalty to the 
Church rather than to the Establishment voices tht 
opinion that the existing, disloyal union of parties i 
the Establishment should end not merely by a separz 
tion order but by a decree wisi. There is so much sit. 
cerity in this proposal that what was witnessed acros 
the borders in the Free Church of Scotland may bt 
again witnessed in the Established Church 4 
England. 

Vincent McNassz, O.P. 
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SIX DECADES OF OBERAMMERGAU 


HE writer of these words first witnessed the Pas- 

sion Play in 1880, and he has done so on each 
occasion since, The contrast between then and now 
is indeed a striking one. In 1880 the arrangements 
were very primitive, there was no railway to the vil- 
lage, and visitors had to drive by carriage fifteen miles 
from the nearest station if they could afford the ex- 
pense, or else walk or get a lift in a jolting hay wag- 
gon. Whilst the accommodation was much easier to 
obtain in those days, the lodgings and commissariat 
were naturally on a very modest scale, foreign visitors 
were rare, and the necessity for providing modern 
facilities had not arisen. The theatre itself was very 
uncomfortable, for the seats were merely narrow 
planks without backs, and to sit on them for the eight 
hours of performance was most fatiguing. On the 
other hand, the prices were very much less. The 
audience, mostly peasants and their families, brought 
provisions—beer and sausages—with them and con- 
sumed them during the performance. Then, as now, 
the actors were exposed to the elements, but their cos- 
tumes, which were formerly supplied from the Royal 
theatres, are now designed and made in the village 
workshops. It is indeed remarkable that the whole 
performance is produced without any aid from out- 
side, and that even the large orchestra is recruited in 
Oberammergau. In fact, no one who is not native- 
born can take any part in the play. 

The writer attended the grand rehearsal given on 
May 8th for members of the Bavarian Government, 
high officials, and the press. Although, as mentioned 
before, he had seen the play on so many occasions, 
he found that his interest in it had not waned one 
= and he was hardly wearied at the end of the long 

ay. 
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This year there is a new Christus. Anton Lang 
who played the part with very great distinction 
1900, 1910, and 1922, has been succeeded most ade. 
quately by his kinsman, Alois. Mary, although tm 
young for her part, has an excellent delivery, by 
Mary Magdalen is the better actress. John, Judas, 
Peter, Caiaphas and Annas, as well as most of th: 
other players, compare well with the actors of forme 
years. Pontius Pilate, although his diction is good, 
is rather awkward in his movements, and hardly put 
sufficient energy into his part. Remarkable is the fact 
that the whole caste speaks without trace of Bavarian 
dialect. 

In general the 7é/e of the Oberammergau chorus is 
not adequately appreciated. It is in fact vital to the 
drama itself, for it not only interprets the scenes re. 
presented on the stage, but it also brings the audienc: 
into direct contact with it, It illustrates, illumines 
and teaches, it warns and appeals, keeping the soul in 
tune and enabling it to sustain the heart and mind m1 
the long effort which the tremendous drama requires, 

The Choragus greets all who have come together it 
sympathetic words, accepting them at once as friends, 
who are like-minded with the performers and exhort: 
ing them to assist reverently at the Mystery to be se! 
forth. ‘All Hail, welcome to the band of brothers, 
whom love divine hath here assembled, who wish t 
share the sorrows of the Saviour and to follow hin, 
step by step, on the way of his sufferings to the Cross 
and the sepulchre.” The key-note to the whole 1 
given in the first solemniy intoned prologue :— 


‘I desire not,’ thus saith the Lord, 
‘the sinner’s death—I will forgive him— 
he shall live again,’ 


and is sustained in the lines sung as the Chorus divide 
and retire to either side of the stage, while the curtain 
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Six Decades of Oberammergau 


rises and we see the first typical tableau from the Old 
Testament—Adam and Eve driven from Paradise. 

Dedler’s music, written in 1750, may be too baroque 
and lively for some tastes, and the otherwise praise- 
worthy orchestra sometimes drowns the voices to the 
detriment of the text, which is the principal thing, 
and should be paramount. But on the whole the 
chorus achieves wonders. It prepares us in beautiful 
words and impressive music for the ensuing scene. 

Of poignant beauty is the part song sung during the 
second tableau, Act VII, the Murder of Amasa by 
Joab. 


CHORUS. 


‘The scene near Gibeon’s rocks— 

Judas repeateth—Simon’s son— 

Ye rocks of Gibeon ! 

Why stand ye thus unhonoured 

Ye, late the land’s proud boast 

As though with mourning veil enwrapped ? 
Say, I adjure, thee, say— 

What deed was done?’ 


Then, again, Second Tableau, Act IX, The Afflic 
tion of Job: 


‘Behold the man! A Job in pain. 
Ah, whom doth he not move to tears? 
His friends and e’en his wife make sport 
Before him mocking at his woe. 
Behold the man! 


‘Behold the man! Yet who may call 
Him still a man? 
From hand to foot his body now 
Despoiled of every grace is seen. 
Behold the man! 
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*O all ye moved and grieved hearts ! 
As Jesu, Jesu, Son of God, 
Becomes the scorn and jest of knaves 
Amid His endless strife of pain. 
Behold the man! ’ 


How touching is each aria as sung by Anton Lang. 
Act V: The last Supper. 


‘The hour now draweth near, 
Fulfilment now begins 
Of all which by his seers 
God to mankind made known. 


‘A new feast I establish 

Thus saith the Lord, ‘‘ and it shall be 
throughout the world’s great circle 

An offering of this Covenant.”’ ’ 


(First Tableau : Joseph’s Brethren bringing his blood- & 
stained coat to Jacob.) 


‘Where is my Joseph? where my joy, 
In whose sweet eyes mine eyes find rest? 
The blood is dripping from his coat, 
The blood of Joseph, of my son. 


‘Thus mourns he—thus does he lament 
For Joseph—that he is no more. 
Thus Jesu’s body will be torn 
With wildest rage 
His precious blood 
In streams from every wound will flow.’ 
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Here ensues the very dramatic scene of The San- 
hedrim : 


‘O God destroy this evil band 

Who against Thee now rebel, 

That they feel Thine anger’s strength: 
Strike them downward into dust!’ 


This is followed by a glorious soprano solo: 


‘No! never came He to destroy. 
From the Father’s Majesty 
Sinners shall through Him inherit 
Pardon, Grace and endless bliss.’ 


Extremely beautiful is (in the Second Tableau, 
Act III, ‘The Lamenting Bride of the Canticles 
attended by Eight Daughters of Jerusalem) the song: 


‘Whither is he gone, O whither?’ 


and the touching reiterated answer : 


‘ Beloved companion comfort take ! 
Thy friend again will come to thee.’ 


The Chorus to the Second Tableau, Act V, is like- 
wise very effective (‘ The Grapes brought by the Spies 
from Canaan ’) preceding the Last Supper : 


‘Good is the Lord, the Lord is good, 
Once hath He to His people 
The best juice of the vine 
Given from Canaan’s land. 


‘The Lord is good, the Lord is good, 
In the new covenant He gives 
His flesh and blood at that High Feast 
In Salim’s upper room.’ 
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Then, again, Act XV, The Way of the Cross: 


‘Pray and render heartfelt thanks, 
He, who drank the cup of pain, 
To the cross of death now goes 
Reconciling man with God.’ 


During the tableau of the goat slain as a sin offer 
ing (Act XIII) the chorus sings of the new sacrific 
required for the pardon of sin :— 


‘A Lamb from every blemish pure: ’ 


and then suddenly the song is interrupted, and for th: 
first time the chorus actually takes part in the drama; 
the Choragus exclaiming, when fierce shouts are hear 
in the distance : 

‘The murder’s fearful cry I hear. . .’ 
and whilst the unseen mob thunders forth : 

*‘ Barabbas be our choice to-day,’ 
the Chorus answers : 


“No, Jesus be from fetters free.’ 


Again and again the scenes portrayed and the words 
accompanying seem calculated to remind the audience 
of man’s complicity in the sufferings of the Redeemer. 
In the tableau—Joseph sold by his brethren to the 
Ishmaelites (Act IV, The Betrayal), how simple yet 

telling are the words sung by the chorus: 


‘How often have ye by your deeds 

Your God e’en thus betrayed and sold? 
On Joseph’s brethren ye pour 

Curses, and on th’ Iscariot, 

And yet in the same paths ye tread; 
For envy, greed, and brother’s hate, 

‘ Unceasingly exterminate 

“Man’s peace, and joy, and blessedness.’ 
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Six Decades of Oberammergau 


The Passion Play will be witnessed this summer by 
immense audiences. The theatre seats five thousand 
ersons, and it is difficult to believe that a majority 
of them will fail to retain a vivid impression of the 
deep spiritual significance of the spectacle. 


W. S. MAnninc. 





THE WEDDING GUEST 


‘ The world is his (the mystic’s) because he finds love in it 
and finds, too, that he is in love with it. Everywhere he feels as 
welcome as a wedding guest.’—Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


HE Seer must teach the world, and so 
All knowledgeable things must know: 
All knowledgeable things above 
The Mystic looks, so he must love. 
The one, sore-footed, ’sues his quest; 
The other is the wedding guest. 


The Seer must flee the mad world’s spell, 
For all he learns he fain would tell : 
The Mystic seeks the common throng 
Singing his mute, unshapen song; 

In common ways by all men blest, 

As welcome as a wedding guest. 


The Seer with ever-widening range 
Searches for all things new and strange. 
The Mystic, who has seen the King, 
Finds all beneath the barn-fowl’s wing. 
He finds it in the robin’s nest. 

The Mystic is the wedding guest. 


Ent Dinnis. 





THE CHERRY TREE 


a ESIDE my house a cherry tree 
6 he Spread branches fair and green. 
7 S as 


1b, O.P A goodly sight it was to see 
The sly winds creep between 
Its thick-hung boughs, the sunlit stripe 
Its glossy leaves and cherries ripe. 


Some little lads came whistling by; 
‘Come pluck for me, but take 
Good heed,’ I warned, ‘ ye climb not high, 
For ye have heads that break.’ 
They smiled—but climbed too far alas ! 
A great bough tumbled on the grass. 


The curly heads were quickly soothed, 
For childhood woes are brief— 
A kiss, a coin, the hurt was smoothed 
With haste beyond belief— 
But torn and low the limb was lain, 
The limb that none might graft again. 


I tried to smile. I said, ‘At least 
This fruit upon the plate 
Is mine; and sure this ruddy feast 
My loss will compensate.’ 
The cherries (O twice-bitter waste !) 
Were sharp and acrid to the taste. 


I thought upon another tree, 
Whereof Christ laid the seed : 
Its waving limbs shook green and free, 
And through its massy brede 
Tarried and sang the birds of air 
And came to make their nestings there. 
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One day came by a little band, 
Rash men of bold renown, 
Who strove to pluck, with daring hand, 
Its topmost cherries down; 
But down came pluckers, limb, and all— 
Hath not God said that pride shall fall ? 


The comfort of the world caressed 
And healed their aching smart; 
But the rent limb fell on God’s breast 
And broke His tender Heart; 
And there it lies, like weight of lead, 
Upon that Heart uncomforted. 


And the red fruit their lips would press 
Lay spilled upon the dust, 
The fruit of greed and bitterness, 
The bait of pride and lust. 
Poor wounded parent-stem! But O, 
Poor limb for worthless fruit laid low! 


But now, I saw my gardener pass, 
And watched him bear away 
My laden branch, that now, alas! 
Must wither and decay. 
Lord Jesu, Thou canst more than men: 
Graft on that other limb again. 


Exveanor Downinc. 





WHAT IS MARRIAGE ? 


O Catholics marriage is a Sacrament. Wealthy 

persons treat it as a settlement in life. For ordi- 
nary people it may spell a career in the man’s case, 
and to the woman an emancipation from family ties. 
Doubting souls may call it a vocation. As regards 
the ‘ masses,’ the only ‘ classes’ which really count in 
these Labour days, marriage appears to be a lottery 
in more ways than one. Catholics, and I speak of 
adherents to the ‘ old-established firm with its head- 
quarters at Rome ’—the expression is Henry Labou- 
chere’s—have a very definite conception of marriage. 
‘Hoc est magnum sacramentum,’ exclaims St. Paul. 
And he adds the proviso: ‘ Dico autem in Christo et 
in Ecclesia.’ It is the life-long union of man and 
woman indissoluble as the union of Christ with His 
Church. 

Marriage implies children. Catholics adopt this 
principle as their own. In Catholic countries the 
birth-rate remains at high tide. Their women accept 
child-birth as a natural incident of married life. There- 
fore, they are not afraid of it. Birth control is ana- 
thema to Catholics. And by this I mean artificial 
birth prevention. The Church does not forbid control 
by abstention. She insists on the Pauline precept of 
each party according to the other its due rights. But 
if both parties agree to live for a space as brother 
and sister, either to limit a family or for any other 
such reason, the Church does not say them nay. So 
far the Catholic standpoint. It is held wholly by High 
Churchmen, and partially by other religious bodies. 
With these exceptions, and it is common knowledge 
that the majority of English working people never 
seriously practice any religion, the attitude towards 
marriage is a purely materialistic one. 
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The primary result of this is that to them marriag: 
is a purely civil contract dissoluble, if means allow, by 
divorce. It becomes also practically nullified by on 
or other of the parties forming irregular unions else. 
where. Many working girls enter into marriage witi 
the same light-heartedness as they would dive int 
water, and perhaps with even less forethought. Mos 
divers make sure of the depth they are plunging into, 
But how many—or how few—take this reasonable pre. 
caution in marriage? A working girl, whether clerk, 
cashier or waitress, has often a far better time as 2 
spinster. She works for certain hours, earns a fait 
wage, and can usually afford enough to satisfy a nor- 
mal desire for dress and recreation. And she remains 
absolutely a free agent. In many cases she remains 
in her home circle, and has all the necessary comforts 
to be found there. For her there is not the same urge 
to marriage as in the case of a man. He is probably 
sick of living in rooms, with their attendant loneli- 
ness, and his thoughts will naturally turn to the satis. 
faction of having a home of his own and a woman to 
look after his material comforts. So he begins to look 
out for the desired mate. She, if she is in love—or 
imagines she is—will give up her life of comparative 
freedom and ease. The two get married. Very soon 
the wife begins to regret leaving her former occupa- 
tion, and finds that the excitement of keeping house 
and cooking meals has its limitations. 

In many cases the pair are reluctant to have child- 
ren, or the wife, as happens more often, is afraid of 
the pain and inconveniences of child-birth. Also the 
expense is a difficulty. Far more amusing to invest 
ina small car. The husband is necessarily away from 
home from early morn till dusk. Thus a young wife 
finds herself lonely at times, despite the attractions 
of a picture-house round the corner. She misses the 
variety and companionship of the young people she 
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was constantly thrown amongst before marriage. The 
amount of money her husband supplies her with each 
week is insufficient for more than necessary outgoings, 
and she knows it may be years before this sum can 
be materially increased. At times she finds it prac- 
tically impossible to make ends meet. She shrinks 
from a visit to the pawn-broker, the only ‘ forgiving 
telative’ of her poorer or richer sisters. She begins 
to reflect, and her thoughts lead to dissatisfaction, if 
not regret. Possibly in order to please his wife, and 
also to improve the family exchequer, a husband will 
agree to a — separation. The wife secures a 
post away. The results need not be—but too often 
are—disastrous to both. 

The present writer can cite a case in point. The 
wife, an exceptionally attractive girl of twenty-two, 
married two years to a very respectable motor driver 
of the same age. Before marriage the wife earned 
good money as a waitress. She takes a temporary 
post in a large West Country seaport. Being very 
pretty and fond of dancing, she is much sought after 
by young men of the town. Having heard that mar- 
ried women are at a discount, she foolishly removes 
her ring, and is in consequence much in demand. A 
very decent young fellow is much attracted by her, 
and the girl finds herself in a difficult position. This 
is accentuated by the fact that she is not insensible to 
his attractions. Fortunately, she eventually declares 
her married state, and the result will probably follow 
that her dancing proclivities in the town in question 
will come to an untimely end. So far so good, pro- 
vided the acquaintance ceases. But the affair has 
unsettled the wife, especially as she knows her hus- 
band will by no means approve of her escapade The 
only thing that will save the situation is a speedy re- 
turn to the husband. Added to this a not long de- 
ferred occupation of the empty cradle. 
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It is practically certain that in such cases child-bear. 
ing is the only way to preserve the union. In the ney 
and absorbing interest of a child to love and cherish 
the maternal instinct will obliterate all save itself, 
Thus the future happiness of a home typical of a 
thousand others will be assured. For the beginning 
= end of marriage is, and always wil] be, child. 

irth. 
Josceryne LEcHMERE. 


THE FRIENDS OF BLACKFRIARS 


Pox Tas F very few of our readers need telling 
that THe Frienps or BLackFriars indicated by 
this title are not simply those courageous folk who 


take a friendly interest in this review, who even some- 
times read it, and occasionally subscribe to it. Tue 
FRIENDS OF BLACKFRIARS to whom we refer—a very 
considerably smaller band than our little group of 
readers—are those persons who have formed them- 
selves into an association of helpers towards the main- 
tenance and endowment of the Dominican Priory of 
the Holy Ghost, Blackfriars, Oxford. 

On Trinity Sunday, the 24th of June, the Frienps 
held their annual general meeting in the small lecture 
room at the Blackfriars Priory, Oxford. The bulk 
of the party came from London; there was a group 
from Oxford itself; and Cambridge and other parts 
of the country were represented. After a preliminary 
committee meeting the room was thrown open to all 
the Friends and to members of the Dominican Com- 
munity. Mr. Edward Bullough presided, assisted by 
the Honorary Secretary, Miss M. M. C. Calthrop, and 
the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. George Bellord. 
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The Friends of Blackfriars 


The Chairman opened the meeting by explaining 
the aims of the Association since its formation in 1928, 
and he went on to review the results of the work. Just 
after the opening of the Priory at Whitsuntide in 1929 
Tue Frienps had been able to hand to Father Bede 
Jarrett, the Provincial, the sum of £1,233 19s. 7d. 
They had intended continuing their work until the 
sum of £2,000 should be raised; but after discussion 
and consultation, they decided, with Father Provin- 
cial’s approval, to continue to exist for the pur- 
pose of collecting a regular annual sum, They had 
aimed at securing fifty annual subscribers; had actu- 
ally reached this objective and, indeed, gone beyond 
it; and their success had heartened them to go on in 
the hope that each year would see their numbers in- 
creasing still more. Besides the annual subscribers, 
there were others who had helped with their contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Bullough read a letter from Father Provincial 
thanking the Frienps or Brackrriars for their loyalty 
and help. Two new members, Mr. Sire and Mr. F. F. 
Urquhart, were elected to the Committee, and the 
resignation of one member was announced. 

Mr. Bellord, the Honorary Treasurer, in present- 
ing his accounts, said that over sixty annual sub- 
scribers had been secured, and he paid a glowing 
tribute to the zeal and energy of the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Miss Calthrop, who had worked so hard to 
secure new FRIENDS, and had been so successful in 
inducing them to express their friendship by prompt 
subscriptions. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Father Wulstan 
McCuskern, the Prior of St. Dominic’s, London, for 
his valuable help and encouragement since the 
FRIENDS first came into being—the Association held 
its first meeting in his Priory and with his support; to 
Father Antoninus Maguire, the Prior of St. Sebas- 
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tian’s, Manchester ; and to Father Edward O’ Dea, th 
Prior of St. Dominic’s, Newcastle, who had bot 
given great assistance personally and helped to ge 
the work of the Frienps known in their respectir 
parishes. A vote of thanks was passed to the Prix 
of Blackfriars. 

In reply, the Prior asked leave to reverse the ord 
nary procedure, and, instead of receiving thanks, 4 
propose a vote of thanks on behalf of the Oxfos 
Dominican community to all the Frrenps or Brac: 
FRIARS who had proved Friends indeed. He hopel 
that those who encouraged the work could take con. 
fort in the thought that they were befriending a goo 
thing. They were helping to restore a Dominica 
House of Studies and to revive the public recitatia 
of the liturgy, which had been banished from Oxforl 
in the sixteenth century. The Prior read a letter whid 
the late Holy Father Pope Benedict XV sent to th 
Father Provincial nine years ago. The letter admi: 
ably summed up the ideals for which the Priory d 
the Holy Ghost hoped ever to stand. The Prior espe 
cially thanked the President, Mr. Edward Bullough, 
who had given so much of his valuable time to th 
work, Mr. George Bellord, who had so generousl} 
given his services as Treasurer, and Miss Calthrop, 
who had originated the work, by her courage kept t 
going and by her untiring perseverance made it in 
creasingly successful. 

All enquiries regarding the Frienps or Brack 
FRIARS should be addressed to Miss M. M. C. Cal 
throp, 26 Maitland Park Road, London, N.W.;3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lire oF Bishop Hepiey. By J. Anselm Wilson, D.D., 
Monk of Ampleforth Abbey. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; pp. 380; 12/6.) 

This is the story of a cultured man, an exemplary monk and 


: a great bishop. It is well and pleasingly told. Ampleforth 


was his Alma Mater where, as boy and later as a young monk, 
the foundations of his learning were firmly laid and he was 
deeply imbued with the monastic spirit ; indeed, this spirit char- 
acterised his whole life, through his forty busy years as bishop, 
and was witnessed to by a thousand traits ; perhaps the ‘ aloof- 
ness,’ referred to in the chapter on ‘ His Inner Life,’ was due to 
this. His work as bishop, his furthering of Catholicism in 
Wales, his literary work, books, are all passed in review; but 
it is above all in the chapters devoted to ‘ Early Years,’ ‘ Bel- 
mont,’ ‘ The Religious Life,’ ‘ His Inner Life,’ that we are 
shown his personality. 

This biography is rich in interest and wisdom; in no small 
measure its hero is allowed to speak in his own words. Bishop 
Hedley was a great and influential factor in our Catholic life. 
Many will agree with Abbot Matthews’ words in the introduc- 
tion : ‘ His death has left a gap in our Catholic life that has, as 
yet, not been adequately filled.’ 

We notice a few slips : 1893 (p. 156) should be 1903; and in 
his Lex Levitarum Bishop Hedley recommends ‘ hard-headed,’ 
not ‘ hard-hearted ’ (p. 55) piety. 

A.M.B. 


Hor# DirurN#& Breviarit Romani. Pii Pape x auctoritate re- 
formati : 6} x 4 inches. (Marietti: Via Legnano, 23, Turin; 
from 35 to 61 lire, according to binding.) 

The house of Marietti has in this fourth edition of the Hore 
Diurne reached a degree of perfection which arouses a pardon- 
able envy in the Dominican who is obliged to use a Diurnum of 
another kind. Marietti provides a very handy, light little 
volume ; the thick, black type is well adapted to readers who no 
longer have eyes of youth; the thin Indian paper is not so thin 
as to be transparent ; and the pages do not stick together. The 
arrangement of Capitula, Hymns and Versicles—which the edi- 
tor does not scruple to repeat—is such as to enable him who 
prays to find his way about with the minimum of distractions. 
The Breviary has been described as a Book of Uncommon 
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Prayer. This particular edition has been arranged and edits 
with uncommon common sense and a wise attention to the fa 
that it is a book for prayer. K. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (186, 
1878). By the late J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Moden 
History ; edited with a Memoir by the Rev. R. H. Murray, 
Litt.D. (Macmillan, 1930, pp. Ix and 175; 10/- net.) 


It has evidently been a labour of love on the part of D, 
Murray to edit these seven Lectures, two of them on th 
Syllabus, three on the Vatican Council, one on the Doctrine ¢ 
Papal Infallibility, and one on the Fal! of the Temporal Power, 
Professor Bury was a man who inspired his students with: 
passionate love of history. But if ever a book proved that m 
one can be a true historian if he is obsessed by a prejudice it 
is this one. For Professor Bury moves in the realm of th 
purely natural ; it never seems to enter into his mind that ther 
may be another and a higher order, still less that certain histor: 
cal personages may have acted from motives any other tha 
human; still less again that certain great historical episode 
only find their true explanation when looked at from some othe 
angle than the material and the worldly. The reign of Pop 
Pius IX means for the Professor three great acts: the 
Syllabus, the definition of the Immaculate Conception, ani 
finally that of his own personal Infallibility. And he views 
these three things as three feats planned from the beginning d 
Pius’s Pontificate and carried through triumphantly despite the 
opposition of the greatest minds in the Church. Pius, having 
a purely human programme, must of course be judged by purely 
human standards. Ambition was his sole motive; ambition 
therefore is the sole explanation, and ambition found its de 
served ‘ Waterloo’ in the fall of the Temporal Sovereignty. 

Another fact that emerges as we read these pages is tht 
old and only too familiar one: an historian is not the mere 
collector of facts, but the man who can accumulate them and 
pass an unprejudiced judgement on them. Now Professor 
Bury seems to have read practically everything worth reading 
on his selected period, but he never seems to have been able to 
stand outside his notebooks and ask himself whether the explan- 
ation of the facts he had amassed was really the one to which 
he had already made up his mind when he set out to accumulate 
them. To give a few examples: after stating two of the Pro 
positions of the Syllabus regarding the relative values of philo- 
sophy and theology, he concludes: ‘ The point of these two 
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Book Reviews 


theses is to exclude human reason from religious doctrine, and 
make this the exclusive domain of theology, or in other words 
ecclesiastical authority . . . This means the subjection of science 
to ecclesiastical authority ’ (p. 13). Again, he has made up his 
mind—it is an axiom with him—that the Jesuits are at the back 
of every move in the Church; the attacks on Free Masonry are 
due to their instigation; the insistence on the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the Encyclical Aeterni Patris—called a ‘ curi- 
ous document ’ (p. 15)—is theirs. The Professor is rather fond of 
this word ‘curious.’ The Blessed Virgin, for instance, ‘ is 
curiously described ’ as ‘ circumamicta varietate ’ ; had he never 
read the xlivth Psalm? He is quite convinced, too, that ‘ the 
majority of the Fathers (at the Vatican Council) were grossly 
ignorant or possessed a superficial knowledge derived from 
handbooks’ (p. 74). But, despite all his reading—perhaps 
because of it—the Professor himself sometimes nods ; are there 
such things as ‘Dominican monks’ (p. 95)? Who is the 
‘Magister Palatini’ (p. 54)? Presumably the ‘ Magister S. 
Palatii.’ When Anna Maria Taigi was declared ‘ Venerable ’ 
ought we to translate that by ‘ raised to the ecclesiastical rank 
of ‘‘ honourable ’’ ’ (p. 52)? 

Are these things characteristic of Cambridge to-day? We 
sincerely hope not. Yet certain recent happenings there give 
colour to the impression. A child trying to do a jig-saw puzzle 
sometimes takes a dislike to some particular bit ; he won’t play 
with it, and therefore he cannot do the puzzle. It is the same 
with the historian of European events : he cannot say, ‘ I shall 
not take the Church into account ’; nor can he say, ‘ | will take 
her into account, but merely as a phenomenon like any other.’ 
No, to be an historian of the Christian period one must grasp 
the fact of the supernatural Church, divinely founded by Christ 
and to endure till the end of time. Then, and then only, will the 
various pieces in the puzzle fall into their due places; for the 
‘fact’ of the Church is the key-fact providing the sole ‘ Open 
Sesame ’ to a door which to so many is fast locked. 

H.P. 


L’AmouR pg Digzu et LA Croix DE Jesus. By P. Reg. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (Editions du Cerf, Juvisy; 2 
Vols. ; 35 francs.) ; 

Readers of La Vie Spirituelle will recognise several of the chap- 
ters contained in this latest work of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, 
as they now appear for a second time in book-form. This how- 
ever in no way diminishes the value of the work, particularly 
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in its originality of presentation, though perhaps detracts fron 
its general unity and may in part explain certain repetitions. 

The present treatise in its main thesis may be considered x 
the sequel to that published some years ago by the same autho, 
“Perfection chrétienne et contemplation.’ That the highe 
states of contemplation are not beyond the reach of the ordinan 
Christian, is here confirmed by the teaching of the two greg 
masters St. John of the Cross, and St. Thomas Aquinas, on th 
love of God and the mystery of the Cross. The royal road ¢ 
the Cross is shown to be the way of following and imitatin; 
Christ, and there is no other way of entering into supernaturd 
contemplation and of living it profoundly with love of God 
Man’s love for God above all things, which is of precept, re 
ceives a careful psychological analysis in the light of the theo 
logical and philosophical principles expounded by St. Thomas 
The Mystery of the Cross is the supreme manifestation of God’; 
love for mankind, and the Passion of Christ is the highes 
expression of the ‘fulness of grace’ with which in view of His uni- 
versal mission as Redeemer, His blessed soul was endowed. In 
the Sacred Passion too, realising as it does the perfect union o! 
two extremes, is made known the whole of Our Lord’s interio: 
life, ‘ l’union en elle de la souffrance qui va jusqu’d lV’angoisse e! 
de la paix la plus haute dans la consommation de l’cuvr 
rédemptrice ’ (p. 207). 

From the theological standpoint perhaps the most engaging 
are the two chapters in the first and second volumes respec- 
tively, in which is explained the doctrine of the Indwelling 
of the Blessed Trinity in the souls of the just. This doctrine is 
rightly called, ‘le fondement de la vie intérieure ’ (p. 163). The 
conclusions of Pére Gardeil in ‘ La structure de l’dme et l’ex- 
périence mystique,’ are in the main accepted, though not al- 
ways without reserve. It is insisted upon that the new mode 
of God’s presence in the soul by grace and charity, presupposes 
His presence by immensity, and further that under the influence 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, by a kind of intuition and without 
any process of reasoning, the soul sanctified by grace, may re- 
ceive a certain quasi-experimental knowledge of God’s abiding 
presence. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, however, will not sanction 
P. Gardeil’s admission of an ‘ expérience immédiate ’ of God, 
for such knowledge is only possible in the Beatific Vision, but 
‘le juste peut expérimenter en soi cet effet d’amour filial comme 
ce par quoi est connue la présence vivificatrice de Dieu auteur du 
salut, un peu comme |’Ame connaift expérimentalement et sans 
raisonned sa propre existence par ses actes, etc.’ (p. 184). 
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The second volume considers more in detail the various states 
of the mystical life, in accordance with the accepted divisions. 
This part should prove particularly useful to spiritual directors, 
as it furnishes them with psychological as well as theological 
explanations of the passive purifications of the senses and the 
spirit, with discussions as to their causes, signs and effects, 
enabling them thus to recognise the conditions of individual 
souls who may be entrusted to their care and guidance. 

In defining the passive purifications as phases of the spiritual 
fife marking periods of transition from the Purgative to the 
Illuminative Way, and from the Illuminative to the Unitive 
Way, we note a return to the teaching of St. John of the Cross, 
St. Catherine of Siena, Ruysbroeck and others. The positive 
aspect, too, of these states is emphasised, as being character- 
ised by a more ardent desire for God, indicating the entry into a 
new spiritual life, which is destined ever to increase and to be- 
come more vigorous. 

There are illuminating chapters on the Priesthood of Christ, 
and His Kingship, and others on Our Lady and St. Joseph, 


| the model of the hidden life. Several pages also are dedicated 


to the theology of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and the man- 
ner is suggested in which the faithful should be united by a 
personal oblation of themselves to the Victim Who is offered. 

We feel sure that this work will be of the greatest value not 
only to the director of souls but likewise to the faithful who are 
desirous of knowing the way of Christian perfection. Further 
it should serve the student as a very useful introduction to the 
classical writers on Mysticism, whose works are freely cited and 
commented on throughout. 

We venture to think that a general index would have been 
greatly appreciated, 

A.F. 


GeraRD Manitey Hopkins. By G. F. Lahey, S.J. (Oxford 
University Press ; 7/6.) 

The author somewhat disarms criticism by calling his book 
‘a little study,’ and if the design of such a work be to whet the 
appetite and prepare readers for a fuller biography, then Fr. 
Lahey has succeeded in his purpose. For such a book is tan- 
talising. It is made up of a series of papers dealing with differ- 
ent aspects of Hopkins’ life and genius, such as, ‘ Hopkins and 
Newman,’ ‘ The Artist,’ ‘ The Man.’ This arrangement makes 
the book disconnected ; there is a want of unity in its conception 
that gives the impression of a hastily written work, Fr, Gerard 
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Hopkins’ varied, complex and beautiful genius deserves a mo 
worthy memorial, and it is to be hoped that such a memori 
will be given us in the near future. 

His poetry has already received justice from one eminent; 
fitted for the task but that one could not sympathise with his 
religious beliefs. This was a serious drawback, for thoug 
Hopkins’ spirit expressed itself in many forms, it was the sam 
spirit. The spirit of the Priest was the spirit of the Poet. Thi 
book, seeing that it is by a fellow Jesuit, does not fail in tha 
comprehension, 

There seems, judging from the extracts given by Fr. Lahey, 
abundant material, letters and diaries, for a larger work. Thos 
letters, so exquisite in their observation, full of a delicate, re 
fined feeling, will probably be appreciated by many to whom 
Hopkins’ poetry and prose presents insuperable difficulties. On 
of the most beautiful letters in this book is a letter to Newman, 
whose own delicate feeling must indeed have responded ani 
valued this same expression in another. 

For the student of rhythm Fr. Lahey has given a chapter on 
* Hopkins’ craftsmanship.’ He truly says of this chapter that 
‘the fundamentals of ordinary prosody are pre-supposed.’ The 
vexed subject of rhythm is a large one, and unless very lucidly 
stated a vague one. 

But many will be grateful to Fr. Lahey for his book. That 
Fr. Hopkins should remain unknown to those who perhaps 
would not read his poetry, even if they had heard of it, is lament- 
able. There are never enough idealists. The story of their 
heroic sacrifices and courage in the face of difficulties both from 
within and without will never fail to stir the heart. Hopkins 
fought with courage that most difficult foe of all, his own sensi- 
tive, nerve-wracked temperament. 

A.I.D. 


THe THEOLOGY OF THE New TESTAMENT. By Fr. Lemonnyer, 
O.P. Translated by the Rev. W. A. Spence, M.A. (Sands 
& Co. ; 3/6.) 


This little book cannot but be pleasing to the disciples of Pére 
Lagrange, for it is in great part drawn from his Gospel com- 
mentaries and other works. Here in small compass they will 
find clear and scholarly discussions of the main theological 
questions of the New Testament ; questions which are the basis 
of all our theology. A study of it as patient and painstaking as 
that which produced this work will have for its reward the pre- 
sentation of the New Testament as a systematic unity from the 
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theological standpoint. As the author points out, the Catholic 
system of theology is the only unifying synthesis of the theology 
of the New Testament. Non-Catholic criticism has turned the 
problem in every direction without finding any satisfactory solu- 
tion. In fact, the solutions proposed have changed so often 
that it is a study in itself to keep pace with them ; and they are 
generally mutually destructive. But thanks to Pére Lagrange 
and other great Catholic scholars, Catholic theology has become 
conscious of the soundness of its position, which is confirmed 
by every new advance in scientific scholarship. Others must 
come to this unshakable pcsition or lose themselves in the ob- 
scurity of barren speculations ; for there are numerous ways in 
which a thing may be wrong, but only one way in which it can be 
right. The theology of the New Testament means, of course, 
the person and work of Our Lord. The author considers these 
under the three-fold head of the Synoptic Christ, the Pauline 
Christ and the Johannine Christ, thus providing the three main 
divisions of his book. He rightly claims to have shown that the 
teaching of the New Testament, in spite of the varied character 
and origin of its contents, forms a coherent whole which is not 
due to theological developments in the early Church, but to the 
direct teaching of Jesus in the Gospels. The translator has 
done his part well under conditions which must often have been 
difficult. A bad misprint has escaped his eye on page 84, where 
we read of ‘a justice confessed by God.’ 


R.G. 


Some Notes ON THE Petrine Ciaims. By Friedrich von Higel. 
Pp. viii, 103. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6 net.) 


Friedrich von Hiigel, the resolute thinker, is in every line of 
this precious little book. And everywhere the resolute thinker 
is the convinced Papist-—to use his own familiar word. 

The Notes were written in 1893 in answer to ‘a reasoned 
attack on the Roman position ’ made by a High Anglican. We 
must congratulate Messrs. Sheed and Ward for having the in- 
telligence to publish a book which should have been published 
five-and-twenty years ago. Had this reasoned reply to the 
reasoned attack been published when written, the Petrine dis- 
cussion might have been advanced a generation. It is to be 
hoped that in the circles where Friedrich von Higel is honoured 
almost as a prophet this l'ttle masterpiece of the prophet may 
direct tired eyes and feet towards the consolations of the Rock. 


V.McN. 
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THe SCHOOL By THE River. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer, (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 


This is a book for the Catholic—or non-Catholic—schoolgit 
which deserves the tribute it received from a girl who found i 
on the reviewer’s table: ‘It is fresh and different.’ The re 
viewer’s only criticism—a constructive one—is that for the gir 
of twelve to fifteen for whom such a book is written, the contes 
of loyalty and disobedience might, in any future book, be handled 
more subtly with psychological advantage—more especially 
where the book has a slender theme, as in this case. Even, 
schoolgirl feels that, in real life, difficulties arise not because the 
bad are so bad and the loyal so loyal—but because only the saint 
has re-attained to simplicity, and the rest of us are so far from 
that consistent virtue. It is the virtues of the rebel and the 
faults of the obedient that make all problems of social and com. 
munity life. And here—though the ‘ villainess ’ is finally caught 
red-handed in sisterly devotion—this is not sufficiently con- 
sidered. Morality is the framework of Romance—but bones are 
for business, not for ornament. But again we say: ‘A fresh 
and different book.’ C.H. 


Gop and Man. By the late Dean Rashdall. (Basil Blackwell; 
pp. 264; 6/- net.) 

The Rev. H. D. A. Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, 
and the Rev. F. L. Cross, of Pusey House, have been well 
minded to edit the eleven sermons and essays of this volume. 
Dean Rashdall was one of the sincere minds that did not realise 
how much he was suffering from want of knowledge. Yet he 
had tasted the best a modern University had to give. 

His mind was made for the craft of thinking, even though so 
much of his thought is as unpromising as a child’s first steps 
in walking. Yet he was a thinker of whom it could be said, 
‘ He was attracted by the intellectual freedom and speculative 
daring of the theologians, and in particular he was drawn to the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas by the stress which it laid on 
the supremacy of the intellect ’ (p. 8). 

It must be admitted that in Rashdall’s University days there 
was little in foreign languages and still less in English to feed 
a scholar’s hunger for Catholic thought. The best we Catholics 
had to offer a thinker was Newman. Yet Newman was too 
unacquainted with, perhaps too unconvinced by, the common 
culture of the Greeks and of the Scholastics to introduce minds 
to the great historic Communion of Thinkers. V.McN. 
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An INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Jacques Maritain, Trans- 
lated by E. I. Watkin. (London : Sheed & Ward ; 8/6.) 


We doubt whether there exists in any language a better intro- 


' duction to Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy than M. Maritain’s 


Introduction Générale 4 la Philosophie, The work comes about 
as near to perfection as can reasonably be expected. Wisely it 
begins, unlike most manuals of Thomistic philosophy, with a 
brief outline of the history of ancient philosophy up to Aristotle. 
In beginning thus, as Maritain remarks, ‘ we display philosophy 
in its origin and construction, and thereby show how the transi- 
tion was effected between the teaching of common sense and the 
scientific knowledge of philosophers, how the great philosophic 
problems arose of themselves, and how a particular conception 
of philosophy, which will later be put to the test of discussion, 
results inevitably from this historical enquiry, and naturally 
forces itself upon the mind.’ ‘ How the great philosophic prob- 
lems arose of themselves ’—this is a point to be insisted on from 
the start, for it is of the utmost importance that the beginner 
should realise that the problems he is to deal with are not the 
mere otiose questionings of a few eccentric men, but questions 
which the human mind naturally asks and tries to answer in its 
effort to understand the world. Also, as Maritain well says, this 
historical approach is ‘ the actual method of Aristotle, too often 
neglected by books which teach his conclusions but apparently 
ignore his spirit.’ After this historical introduction comes a 


| discussion of the nature of philosophy. These ‘two sections 


form the first half of the book. The second half is taken up with 
an account of the main divisions of philsophy, and a survey of 
its principal problems. The work is excellent throughout. Lut 
particularly valuable are the pages devoted to such notions as 
essence, substance and the like. We say ‘ particularly valuable,’ 
because, first of all (as Maritain himself hints) the treatment of 
these all-important notions in the ordinary manuals is lament- 
able, and secondly because they are of all philosophical concepts 
the most crudely misunderstood—and, we may add, nowhere 
more so than in England. 

Mr. Watkin has done a great service in translating the book 
into English. We cannot claim to have read the whole of his 
translation, but we have tested it at many points, and it seems 
to have been very carefully done, and, on the whole, with great 
accuracy. We noticed, however, a certain number of minor 
faults. Thus, in the sentence on p. 169: ‘ Psychology as under- 
stood by the moderns does not correspond exactly to the 
ancients’ treatment of the soul,’ the last few words should read 
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‘treatise on the soul.’ ‘ Material’ in the sentence (p. 207); 
‘ how the intellect knows its own individual and material act; 
ought to be ‘ immaterial.’ But such faults are not of much in. 
portance, and it still remains true that the English reader ows 
to Mr. Watkins a reliable version of an excellent introduction t 
the supreme synthesis of human thought. L.W. 


A TREATISE ON THE CANON OF MEDICINE OF AVICENNA. By 0, 
Cameron Gruner, M.D., Lond. (Luzac & Co.) 


Students of St. Thomas can hardly afford to overlook a book 
written with the two-fold purpose ‘ (1) To furnish a translation 
of the First Book of the Canon of Medicine of Avicenna ; (2) To 
present a study of its mystical philosophy (tassawuf) especially 
showing where this and modern biological knowledge are reci- 
procally illuminative . . . . Furthermore, the Thomistic philo 
sophy of human nature is especially discussed, and its applica 
bility to the Medicine of the future definitely enunciated ’ (p. v). 

This is a book of wide scholarship. Our present praise must 
be limited to saying that Dr. Gruner’s work has almost a place 
of honour apart in modern Thomistic writings. 

V.McN. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE STuaRTS. By J. Desmond Gleeson. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


Mr. Gleeson has explained his book in an illuminating intro 
duction. In his own words: 


‘The Monarchy, national and popular in England, was 
pulled down and destroyed. The process of destruction 
lasted for a period of more than a century. It began with 
the raising of the new rich in Henry VIII’s time, and it 
ended when the last Stuart king vanished over the water. 
At the commencement of the period the Monarch was 
supreme ; at the conclusion of the period the Aristocracy was 
supreme. And duriny the years that the upsetting and 
substituting was going on, the Stuarts were on the throne. 
It was their business to defend the rights of the Monarchy, 
their duty to preserve the prerogative, their fate to fight 
the losing battle The Stuart Kings of England each 
had his private tragedy, but the war with the new rich 
lords was the tragedy of the whole line.’ 


Mr. Gleeson, whilst giving the main emphasis to the main 
tragedy, has known how to blend the private tragedy with the 
larger dramatic doom that finally overwhelmed the line. 
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So much sound thinking has gone to the writing of Mr. Glee- 
son’s book that the mere reading of it begets thinking. Per. 
haps no class of readers will be stimulated as Catholics will be 
stimulated, by the dramatic situations so artistically recovered 
for us by the writer. We Cathclics can hardly help remarking 
how the party of the Established Church under Elizabeth be- 
trayed and executed the Stuart Marv, Queen of Scots. Again, 
the Puritan party under Cromwell bought (from the Calvinist 
Scots) and executed the Stuart, King Charles 1. But the fugi- 
tive Stuert King Charles (1 was neither sold nor deserted, but 
was sheltered and saved by the persecuted Catholics. In a cen- 
tury of disgraceful betrayals the small, despised, suspected 
Catholic body were the defenders of English honour. 

Again, there is almost a blatant exercise of lex talionis in the 
fate of James I and his g-andson, James II. The grandfather, 
son of a Catholic Queen, bought the English Crown with some- 
thing like apostasy. But no doubt England was worth the 
Book of Common Prayer. It would be ditiicult to find anything 
worthy of Scottish chivalry in the son of Mary Queen of Scots 
succeedit.g Elizabeth as Supreme Covernor of the Ch_rch of 
England. But Scottish honour might well be proud of the 
great-grendchild of Mary, who gave up his throne rather than 
give up his faithe A James 11 who would have accepted the 
Book of Common Prayer might have died at Windsor and been 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Another striking doom may perhaps be seen in the fact that 
it was a James that disgraced his mother Mary in order to gain 
the English throne ; and it was a Mary who gained the throne of 
England and disgraced her father James. 

From all this it will be seen that Mr. Gleeson, in making his 
book, has shown the rare art not only of making his hearers 
hear, but of making his hearers think. V.McN. 


Tue Kincpom or Gop IN THE Sout, By Father John Evangelist 
of Bois-le-duc (Balduke). Edited from the first English 
Edition by the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook. With an 
Introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Capuchin 
Classics 1. (London: Sheed & Ward; 5/- net.) 

Obviously, the knowledge of how to attain the end for which 
he was made is the most important a man can have. Therefore 
books which treat competently of the soul’s union with God are 
the most important of all books; and when the writer speaks 
from his own experience, the value of the book is doubled. This 
first of the series of Capuchin Classics is, then, one of the greater 
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books in a category of great books. As recording the mysticd 
experience of a holy man, it has a value which the reviewer \ 
quite incapable of estimating. 

Perhaps it was the quietist scare—not uncalled for if some 
times exaggerated— which first gave rise to the theory of cer. 
tain post-Reformation writers that infused or passive contempla 
tion is, properly speaking, an extraordinary grace to be classeé 
with miracles, visions and the gratie gratis date which it is no: 
permissible to desire. However that may be, the statement oj 
this theory has led many of the best modern spiritual writers to 
assert the older and traditional view that such contemplation, 
though the pure gift of God, is given by Him as the normal 
and desirable development of the Christian life of prayer. Father 
John Evangelist, writing about 1620, is an interesting witness 
to this doctrine which, like earlier writers, he simply takes for 
granted. 

His book, written in Flemish, and here published in a slightly 
modernised version of the seventeenth century English transla- 
tion, is almost unique in that it treats exclusively of the practice 
of contemplation in its simplest form, that is, apart from parti- 
cular states, graces and phenomena described by other spiritual 
writers. Although he gives the first half of his book to laying 
down the preliminary dispositions necessary for union with God, 
he explicitly refers his readers to other authors for instructions 
as to how this preparation is to be achieved. Much of the 
book’s merit lies in the limits the author has set himself. There 
are innumerable books on meditation, a form of prayer from 
which most people break away, more or less, after a short time. 
There are also many works on the spiritual life, which treat at 
length of its various degrees as ticketed by mystical theology, 
and the extraordinary manifestations sometimes accompanying 
it, ecstasies, visions, and the rest. But these books mostly pass 
over in few words that form of prayer variously named the 
‘ prayer of simplicity,’ ‘ prayer of faith,’ oraison de simple re- 
gard, in which perhaps the majority of those who aim seriously 
at a life of prayer, whether in religion or not, spend the greater 
number of their years, and which, by the teaching of Father 
John Evangelist, should lead to the heights of divine union. 

Like all mystics, the holy Capuchin is inclined to generalise 
from his own experience, and his readers must adapt the teach- 
ing of that experience to their own needs. For instance, are we 
not authorised by chapter the twenty-fifth, the prayer by which 
the book closes and other passages, to think that Father John 
Evangelist would admit a contemplation of Our Lord and the 
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Passion free from that forming of images which is a hindrance 
to this kind of prayer? The writer of the interesting foreword 
says of the book that ‘ our Lord is explicitly mentioned not half 
a dozen times,’ but this is very roughly speaking. As a matter 
of fact Our Lord is actually mentioned between twenty and 
thirty times. 

There are several slips for which either printer or reader is 
to blame. Lines 23 and 24, p. 191, should be transposed. 

It is to be hoped that Father John Evangelist’s other works 
will be translated in what promises to be a valuable series of 
spiritual books. M.B. 


VERNON JOHNSON: One Lorp: One Faitu. Cheap Edition; 
28th thousand. Pp. 208. (Sheed & Ward; 1/- net.) 


FATHER VERNON AND His Critics. By G. J. MacGillivray, 
M.A., Fisher House, Cambridge. Pp. 158. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne ; 2/6 paper edition, 3/6 cloth.) 


These two volumes have reached us together. No need to 
speak of the first-named save to welcome the cheap edition. 
Father MacGillivray deals faithfully with Messrs. Knox and 
Milner-White, who in their One God and Father of all attempted 
a reply to Father Vernon which unfortunately was no ‘ reply ’— 
for it never touched the real problems raised but was content to 
beg the question at issue. The point which Father MacGillivray 
makes is one which every Catholic who read the ‘ Reply ’ felt, 
though perhaps he could not express it so clearly and forcibly 
as Father MacGillivray has done : that Messrs, Knox and Milner- 
White have been, all unwittingly, compelled to betray the ultra- 
Modernism which is the inevitable feature of Anglo-Catholicism. 
For they make reason their god. They never seem to realise 
that because our reason is and must be the starting-point of all 
faith—since grace does not destroy but perfects nature—it does 
not follow that reason is the final arbiter. Reason that investi- 
gates is one thing ; reason illumined by faith is another. Nor do 
they realise that the secret of St. Paul is St. Peter. A cryptic 
saying yet the only valid explanation of Gal. i-ii. Let them ask 
themselves what would have been the fate of St. Paul had he 
not gone ‘ to Jerusalem to see Peter.’ By thus ‘ bringing his 
intellect into subjection,’ St. Paul became the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in fact. Had he not done so, he would have become— 
what? A ‘ Tarsian-Catholic.’ Something out of its orbit, an 
aberration ; merely a meteor, destructive of all that came in his 
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Tus Pocket Missat. Compiled by Father Aloysius, O.S.F.C, 
(Gill and Son.) 

The appearance of a great number of missals for lay use is an 
excellent sign of the liturgical revival that is taking place at 
the present time. It is to be supposed that each one finds its 
sphere among different people. This is a small one, compact 
and easy to carry. In such a compressed book, there is of 
necessity a great deal of referring back and forwards to other 
pages. The arrangement of the feasts is somewhat curious, 
the ordinary sequence of the Calendar would have been easier 
to follow. It is meant chiefly for Ireland, for there is a special 
list of Irish patron Saints, and certain phrases are used that 
are unusual in this country, e.g. ‘ Retrenched Holidays.’ It is 
to be hoped that it will be widely used in that country. 


Lourpes. By Aileen Mary Clegg. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


This is the second and revised edition of a book which, it is 
to be hoped, will go on being reprinted, because although there 
are shoals of books about Lourdes, I know of none that has at- 
tracted me more than this sensible, straight-forward story. A 
huge literature has grown up around Lourdes—and it is still 
growing. The author has availed herself of most of this 
material; but I think the special charm of her account lies in 
this that, while she has read most of what has been written on 
the subject, she is conveying impressions which she has gathered 
for herself. She knows Lourdes through and through, not as a 
mere casual visitor or as a detached spectator; but as one who 
lives there and has unconsciously absorbed the spirit of the 
place. Freshness, candour, simplicity, humour and piety com- 
bined with a delightful naturalness and almost ‘ matter-of-fact- 
ness’ are the conspicuous qualities of the book. There is no 
forced or jarring note—especially is this to be noted in the very 
interesting and restrained account of the miracles. Anyone in 
search of a compendious, readable account of Lourdes, its his- 
tory, the apparitions, the pilgrimages and the cures could not do 
better than get this book. It is a book for everyone, the scep- 
tic, the indifferent and agnostic as well as the ardent believer. 
Those who hope some day to go to Lourdes will want this book 
to supplement the cut-and-dried guide book; those who never 
hope to go should have it to compensate them for what they 
have missed ; and those who have been to Lourdes will certainly 
need it to enable them to recapture the delight of their brief 
visit and make the spiritual thrill of their pilgrimage an abiding 
memory, 
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